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HE current number of the Asiatic Review 
contains under the title ‘ The Flight of 
the Phoenix,’ a very interesting article 
largely dealing with Imperial funeral cere- 
monies in China and in Annam, by Mr. Alan 
Houghton Brodrick. The account given is 
very full, rounded out by photographs; we 
have space only to mention a few minor de- 
tails. It is often repeated that in China 
white is the colour of mourning. This is not 
to be understood in the sense in which we say 
that red is there the colour of good omen or 
yellow the colour of imperial dignity. White 
is but the natural colour of the undyed 
material used for mourning garments, and 
these are such because they are wundyed, 
coarse and cheap—not because they are white. 
“The Chief Mourner [at an imperial fun- 
eral] must wear a coat and skirt of un- 
trimmed and unhemmed hempen cloth, a 
twisted girdle, rush shoes, a hat with string 
cords and four flaps, one to cover each ear, 
one the nape, and another the eyes.”’ He 
“carries in his hands a roughly pared off 
stick of wood, so long that it may, when held 
touching the ground with one end, reach to his 
heart with the other. In old China this stick 
was of bamboo for a male relative and of 
dryandria for a female.’’ It is called the 
Stick of Weeping and the Chief Mourner 
leans on it heavily during most of the cere- 
monies. It is rounded at the top to symbo- 
lize Heaven and squared at the base to sym- 
holize Earth. The coffin for an emperor or 
an empress should be fourfold and the casket 
should have a lining of rhinoceros hide. In 
Annam the dead usually are clothed in scarlet 
shrouds, but the imperial family in their 
court robes. In the coffin should be placed 
the six Objects of Jade, jade being held to 
fortify the deceased. At an imperial funeral 
the catafalque is set up in the Great Hall of 
Pity and Prudence. The imperial yellow silk 
Pall has embroidered phoenixes for an 

















empress, dragons for an emperor. 
monies are long and elaborate, including 
much loud expression, real or simulated, of 


The cere- 


grief. The last resting-place of the coffin. is 
the grave-chamber of an elaborate tumulus 
full of passages which recalls the arrange- 
ment of the pyramids of Egypt. Empresses 
who died during the lifetime of their hus- 
bands are buried with somewhat less pomp 
than an emperor, but one who had survived 
her husband and died during the reign of her 
direct descendant would have a tomb as fine 
as an emperor’s, because she died owner of 
the whole empire, since ‘‘ whatever ‘a 
child owns is the possession of his liv- 
ing parent—father if he lives, mother if she 
is a widow—and this is true of all be they 
simple peasants or Sons of Heaven.’’ 


{HE obliterating invasion of war will doubt- 

less eclipse for a majority of people one 
of the greatest of the unsolved but always 
pressing problems of human life: the right 
relation of art, in all its forms, to human 
living. We have lost one of the spirits most 
ardent in attempts to solve it by the death 
of Eric Gill, which occurred at Uxbridge on 
Sunday, 17 Nov. His controversial writing 
—which had the advantage of a universal 
basis for its theory in the Catholic faith very 
strenuously held—may well have struck the 
working directors of our modern civilisation 
as both unduly authoritative and plainly un- 
practical. Considered more closely, it may 
perhaps be said to fail, where it fails, from 
not beginning at the beginning, from not hav- 
ing set itself effectively to persuade the un- 
believer that art has any relation with life 
that is fundamental, essential, not merely 
recreative and decorative. It has engaged 
the attention of many serious critics. To the 
general public it will probably always be best 
represented by the Stations of the Cross in 
Westminster Cathedral. 


N view of some recent correspondence on 
‘* Sheriffesses,’’ it may be worth while to 
note that The Times of 13 Nov. announced the 
nomination as Sheriffess for Montgomery- 
shire of Mrs. C. S. Way, of Garthmy] Hall, 
Garthmyl, in that county. Dr. Rose 
Graham, in The Times for 19 Nov., points out 
in a letter to the Editor that the ‘ Lists of 
Sheriffs in England and Wales to 1831’ 
(P.R.O.) contain the names of several women . 
sheriffs. In counties where the shrievalty was 
hereditary the office sometimes devolved upon 
a woman in order that, by default of heirs 
male, a valuable right might not lapse. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





PEPYS AND THE GREAT 
ROAD. 


EPYS made numerous journeys along the 
north road between 1660 and 1667. The 
details here given are of his travels on horse- 
back, chiefly to Brampton in Huntingdon- 
shire, and to Cambridge, and to that part 
of England which he knew so well. In his 
earlier years, Pepys had no horse of his own, 
but he was often lent horses by friends, or he 
hired them. Pepys travelled on horseback by 
two alternative north roads, and which route 
he took was determined naturally by his desti- 
nation or place of first call. In going to 
Cambridge he went from Shoreditch Church 
to Ware and turned off to the right at 
Puckeridge. In going to Brampton he went 
via Highgate, Barnet, Stevenage and Baldock 
and on reaching the old village of Buckden 
(in Pepys’s day spelled and pronounced Bug- 
den), he bore to the right and in about three 
miles from where he turned off, he reached 
Brampton. He could go to Brampton by 
either route. By Barnet the distance is 
634 miles and by Ware it is 61 miles. If 
Pepys went direct to Cambridge, via Ware, 
the distance is 51 miles from Shoreditch 
Church. If he went to Brampton first (via 
Buckden), the distance to Cambridge from 
Brampton is about 17 miles further on. It 
was possible to reach Cambridge from London 
in the day by starting from the Bull in 
Bishopsgate Street in a coach about 6 o’clock 
in the morning. Those who rode on horse- 
back, as Pepys did, usually took two days get- 
ting to Cambridge, stopping one night at 
Ware. Confusion was sometimes caused by 
those who did not make clear by which route 
they ‘intended to travel. 

Thus, on May 30, 1666 (D. vol. v., p. 302),2 
Pepys was expecting his father from Bramp- 
ton and the old man was to be met en route 
by Mrs. Pepys, who, however, eventually had 
to come back from Barnet, not having met 
them, because ‘‘ they did come Ware way,”’ 
entering London at Shoreditch Church. 

Horses were lent to Pepys first by Mr. 
Garthwayt. Under date Feb. 24, 1659/60 
(D. vol. i., p. 67), he says: ‘‘I rose very 


NORTH 








1The references are to Wheatley’s edition ot 
the Diary. 








early and taking horse at Scotland Yard at 


Mr. Garthwayt’s stable, I rode to Mr 
Pierce’s ’’ (the friend who was to accompany 
him). Sir William Warren was one who was 
liberal towards Pepys with his horses, but was 
not disinterested. Warren was a dealer ip 
ships’ masts with a yard at Wapping, and 
Pepys bought masts for the Navy extensively, 
Pepys hired horses also at the White Hart, 
in King Street; Westminster, close to wher 
he then lived. Sir William Coventry, who 
was secretary to the Duke of York, also lent 
horses to Pepys, and Captain Ferrers, who 
had a post in Lord Sandwich’s household, lent 
him good horses. Elizabeth Pepys, Samuel's 
wife, also rode a hired horse and, riding forth 
with her husband, twice fell off in the dirt. 
Pepys himself was below the average height 
and probably looked better mounted on a 
horse than he did on foot. He also sought a 
companion on his rides. This was necessary 
and very customary, as no road was safe from 
highwaymen., 

On July 14, 1667 (D. vol. vii., p. 28), 
Pepys records his decision to keep a coach 
and pay visits at week-ends. He had cherished 
for some time the idea of having a coach of 
his own, and on April 21, 1667 (D. vol. vi., 
p. 278), he called in ‘‘ John,’’ a_ hackney 
coachman formerly in private service with 
Sir W. Penn. ‘‘I took him to our back gate 
to look upon the ground which is to be let 
there where I have a mind to buy enough 
to build a coach-house and stable &c.’’ At 
last, with the assistance of the knowing Mr. 
Povy, a correct and elegant coach was bought, 
and on Nov. 30, 1668, ‘‘my wife went the 
first time abroad to take the maidenhead of 
her coach’”’ (D. vol. viii., p. 169). 

Nov. 28, 1668 [D. vol. viii, p. 166]. LS. and 
all the morning at the office, where, while | 
was sitting, one comes and tells me that my 
coach is come. So I was forced to go out, and 
to Sir Richard Ford’s, where I spoke to him, 
and he is very willing to have it brought in 
and stand there; and so I ordered it and to 
my great content, it being mighty pretty, only 
the horses do not please me, and_ therefore 
resolve to have better. 

At last, after one or two visits to Smith 
field, Pepys bought ‘‘a fine pair of black 
horses ’’ for £50, and on Dec. 12, 1668, they 
arrive home and give great pleasure to the 
owner (D, vol. viii., p. 179). 

Pepys’s journeys on horseback, as given in 
the Diary, are an important contribution to 
the detailed history of how our ancestor 
travelled. It is difficult now to realise the 
extent to which horses were used from the 
fifteenth century onwards, and it was no 
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until the early nineteenth century that the 
horse began to disappear from main roads 
as a means of conveyance for long-distance 
travellers. Notable are the instances we have 
of riders covering long distances on horseback 
—John Hampden, Daniel Defoe, John 
Wesley, William Cobbett. All judges and 
barristers rode their circuits on horseback. 
The city merchant who lived at the once- 
favourite residential district of Stamford 
Hill rode to his office each morning. The 
Rothschilds, for instance, did not come to live 
in Piccadilly till about 1825. They lived at 
Stamford Hill and went to the city by the 
same road that Pepys had journeyed along 
time after time. 

This road that goes north from Shoreditch 
Church is one of the most historical and 
ancient highways in the country. It goes for 
miles on the exact lines of the old Ermine 
Street. Shoreditch Church and the impor- 
tant roads which converge there have made 
that corner of East London .a historic one. 
Milestones (for as long as there have been 
English milestones) have been measured from 
Shoreditch Church, and a church has stood 
on the same spot as Shoreditch Church now 
stands, for a thousand years. The present 
Shoreditch Church is the third which has 
been erected on the same site, and it was 
built in 1736-1740, so it is not the church 
which Pepys saw each time he started out 
to go northwards from London. 
neighbourhood well, and he speaks (D. 
vol. vi., p. 315) of having ‘‘ boarded ”’ (viz., 
mie) at Kingsland as a child, and that he 

“to shoot with his bow and arrow in 
the fields there.” He had a nurse called 
“Goody Lawrence,’’ with whom he and his 
brother, Tom Pepys, lived as children. 
Travellers entering London by wagon, coach, 
or on horseback, in the seventeenth century 
and beyond always looked for Shoreditch 
Church as a landmark which told them they 
were in London. ¢ 
_ It was within the memory of men livin 
in our own time that the town ended at Fins- 
bury Square and beyond that was open coun- 
try. Hoxton was then a rural suburb. 

When leaving London by Shoreditch 
Church, Pepys would quickly find himself in 
the country. The old and mellow Geffrye 
almshouses now seen on the right of the road 
almost immediately after leaving Shoreditch 
Church, are in curious contrast to the present 
surrounding buildings, but these could not 
have been seen-by Pepys, because they were 
not built until 1715, on a plot of land acquired 
by the Ironmongers’ Company for £200. They 


He knew the | 





were erected at a cost of £4,500. In-1910, the 
County Council purchased the buildings, and 
the total cost of the acquisition was £34,289. 
There was, however, one large house with a 
moat and windmill near by, which Pepys 
would see as he ambled along what we know 
now as the Kingsland Road, and that house 
was Baulmes, belonging to Sir George Whit- 
more. Pepys knew this house and refers to 
it in his Diary under date Sept. 16, 1664, 
when he says that he walked to Sir G. Whit- 
more’s (D. vol. iv., p. 244). Sir George 
Whitmore had resided there during his mayor- 
alty. The house was later turned into a 
private asylum and Mary Lamb, Charles 
Lamb’s sister, was once a patient there. The 
present De Beauvoir Square, just off the 
Kingsland Road, now stands on the site of 
hay House, which was a landmark in its 
ay. 

Pepys would see on his journey stray houses 
and drinking places. The old almshouses of. 
Nicholas Reynardson on the right of the road 
at Tottenham, were not built until the year 
1730, though there was standing when Pepys 
passed along the Tudor mansion of the father 
of the donor of the almshouses, Sir Abraham 
Reynardson, a house which was not demo- 
lished till 1809. Nowadays, houses continue 
in almost unbroken line from London as far 
as Ponders End, and it is not until you reach 
Broxbourne sand Hoddesdon that to-day you 
feel you have left London behind. Pepys 
would have seen Tottenham Cross and the 
Eleqnor Cross at Waltham, but not much 
besides until he got to the neighbourhood of 
Theobalds, Cheshunt, Hoddesdon, Amwell 
and Ware. 

Pepys could not have been stopped at a toll- 
gate or we would have heard of it in the 
Diary. Moreover, the first turnpike in the 
kingdom was not set up till 1663, and this was 
at Wades Mill on this same road. By a 
special Act, Parliament had given power to 
the Quarter Sessions to erect gates and levy 
tolls at Wades Mill, Caxton, and at Stilton, 
all in this road. The only gate which was 
successful through this Act was the one at 
Wades Mill. That at Caxton was put up but 
was 60 easily evaded that nothing was col- 
lected. The proposed gate at Stilton, a 
famous stopping-place for all road traffic, 
excited so much opposition that it was never 
erected. The malt waggon traffic from Ware 
accounted for the bad condition of the roads 
in that part. 

On Thursday, Feb. 23, 1659/60, which was 
his twenty-seventh birthday, Pepys was living 
very simply (himself, his wife, and Jane, the 
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servant) in Axe Yard, Westminster (now Gov- 
ernment buildings) and he “ arranged with 
Mr. Garthwayt’’ to be lent a horse. This 
occasion provides the only yeference in the 
Diary to Mr. Garthwayt, and we may con- 
clude that it was his business to hire out 
horses. So Pepys went to Whitehall, where 
he was to see ‘‘my horse which Mr. Garth- 
wayt lends me to-morrow.’’ The next morn- 
ing, Feb. 24, 1659/60, he rose very early 
(D. vol. i., p. 67) and ‘ taking horse at Scot- 
land Yard at Mr. Garthwayt’s stable,” he 
picked up Mr. Pierce (who was an army sur- 
geon) as a companion on the journey to Cam- 
bridge. Pepys and Pierce set forth from 
Westminster about 7 o'clock, ‘‘ the day and 
the way very foul.’’ In the seventeenth cen- 
tury a traveller going north and starting from 
Westminster would usually travel along the 
Strand, Fleet Street, Bishopsgate, and then 
at once get into the Kingsland Road, but it 
may be remarked that Charles II, on leaving 
Whitehall for Newmarket at this date, went 
by the Strand and turned up Drury Lane 
into Holborn, Kingsgate Street, and Theo- 
bald’s Road. We do not know which road 
Pepys took, but he soon tells us (D. vol. i., 
p. 67) that about Ware (21 miles) ‘‘ we over- 
took Mr, Blayton, who went thenceforward 
with us and at Puckeridge [264 miles] we 
baited where we had loin of mutton fried and 
‘were very merry but the way exceedingly bad 
from Ware thither.”” On leaving Puckeridge 
they would take a tumming to the right for 
Cambridge and, leaving the old north road, 
would go by the road used by all travellers 
‘between Cambridge and London who did not 
use the Epping Forest and Saffron Walden 
route (a road which was infested with 
robbers) and, going through the villages of 
Braughing, Barkway, Barley, avoiding Roy- 
ston by a mile or 60, they would cross the 
Newmarket Road and make direct for Cam- 
bridge. @ 

' Pepys stopped the night on this journey at 
Fowlmere, 42 miles from Shoreditch Church 
and a fair day’s ride both for horse and man. 
Pepys put up at the Chequers at Fowlmere, 
playing at’cards till supper, the piece de resist- 
ance on the table being breast of veal roasted. 
Pepys was an early riser, and the next morn- 
ing he was at Cambridge, a distance from 
Fowlmere of nine miles, by eight o’clock. 
Here he transacted business with members of 
his family, and visited a bookshop and the 
Three Tuns ‘‘ where we drank pretty hard.” 
In fact, much drinking was done upon this 
and other Cambridge visits and, as usual,. he 
played the fool with the chambermaid at the 








Falcon, the inn where he was staying in Petty 
Cury, an inn which no longer exists. Pe 
remained at Cambridge on the 26th (D, vol, 
i, pp. 70-72) and on the 27th he started back 
for London with. the same ‘‘ Mr. Blayton” 
who had accompanied him on the outward 
journey. On this occasion, and by exception 
Pepys decided to return by the Saffron 
Walden road, no doubt in order to g¢ 
Audley End, then considered the most mar. 
vellous private house in England and occupied 
by Lord Suffolk. 

Pepys gave a tip of two shillings to the 
man who showed him round the house and, 
after kissing the daughter of the innkeeper 
there, ‘‘ she being very pretty,’’ he went on 
his journey and reached Epping that night 
(27th) and after a breakfast of red herrin 
he was in London the following day (28th) 
(D. vol. i, p. 74). 

The next journey was to Brampton in July, 
1661. Pepys had expectations from his uncle 
Robert, his father’s brother, who lived at 
Brampton as a farmer. On Saturday, July 
6, 1661, a special messenger had come to 
London with the news that Uncle Robert was 
dead. This was exciting news for Pepys, and 
no time was to be lost. He at once went to 
“the Post house about a horse,’’ and after 
a a pair’of riding-boote he started off 
by mid-day (D. vol. ii, p. 64) and, marvellous 
to relate, he reached Brampton via the Barnet 
road by 9 o’clock at night, the distance being 
634 miles. Brampton is just off the north 
road and is best reached by a turning on the 
right at Buckden. A picture of the Pepys 
house at Brampton is given in the Diary 
(vol. vii, facing p. 140), the house luckily 
remaining much as it was in Pepys’s day. 
After the funeral of his uncle on Sunday, 
7 July, Pepys was very busy with the affairs 
of the will, He remained in Huntingdon- 
shire till July 21, 1661, visiting on horseback 
Cambridge, Impington, Graveley, Offord 
d’Arcy and Stirtlow, all within an easy dis 
tance of Brampton. Pepys was greatly agi- 
tated about his uncle’s will and much fearing 
some of his relatives would ‘‘ do him” out 
of something. The next morning (July 2) 
he was up by 3 a.m. and started off an hour 
later to return to London. Although it was 
July and broad daylight, he found the morn- 
ing air cold and had to stop at Biggleswade 
to buy a pair of woollen stockings to put on 
over the thread ones with which he had 
started. He reached Hatfield on the home 


ward journey by mid-day and had a g 
meal there, sitting down with the hostess of 
the Salisbury Arms, who was a friend. He 
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t to L¢hdon the same evening, a distance 
rom Brampton, via Biggleswade, of 634 
miles. It is not surprising to find that his 
last entry in the Diary for that day (22 July) 
is “so weary to bed.”’ 

Ten days later, on Aug. 2, 1661 (D. vol. ii, 
pp. 74-75), he again set out for Cambridge, 
accompanied by his brother Tom, to consult 


some of his legal relatives about the legacies 


in the will of his uncle. Pepys did not start 
till after his mid-day meal, but he got to 
Ware that night, falling in en route with a 
Quaker ‘‘ who told me what a wicked man he 
(the Quaker) had been all his lifetime till 
within this two years.’’ This would have 
amused the Diarist. The next morning he 
pose early and got to Barkway, where he met 
a letter carrier of Cambridge, ‘‘ with whom 
I rode all the way to Cambridge, my horse 
being tired, and myself very wet with rain.” 
At Cambridge he found his cousin, Roger 
Pepys, who lived at Impington, a few miles 
away, and at night he rode from Cambridge 
back with him to Impington and there “‘ with 
great respect was led up to the best chamber 
in the house, and there slept.’’ (D. vol. ii, p. 
15, 

a, also visited Huntingdon and Bramp- 
ton and for the first time he appeared before 
his father the worse for drink. Various brief 
visits were paid to places in the neighbour- 
hood which had belonged to his uncle, and at 
one place (Stanton) he borrowed a coat of a 
man for sixpence because of the rain, ‘“‘ and 
so he rode all the way, poor man, without 
any.” In the evening (Aug. 6, 1661), Pepys 
started back for London and got to Baldock, 
where he had ‘‘a good supper by myself ”’ 
and slept there—the landlady being a pretty 
woman but ‘‘I durst not take notice of her, 
her husband being there.’’ 

Pepys was up next morning (Aug. 7) at 

ree, and was on horseback by four. While 
he was having his breakfast at the Baldock 
inn he noticed a man riding by whom he had 
met on the road the previous evening. This 
man had sono on his horse filled with 
venison. Pepys joined with him and they 
stopped and baited at Hatfield, nearly 20 
miles nearer London. ‘‘I would fain,’’ says 
Pepys, ‘have stolen a pretty dog that fol- 
lowed me ’’ (or was the dog after the venison) 
“but could not, which troubled me. To 
horse again and by degrees and with much 
ado got to London.” (D. vol. ii, p. 77.) 

Pepys’s next journey northwards was again 
to Cambridge. He had obtained leave of 
absence and on 9 Oct., 1662, between one and 
two o'clock, he ‘‘ got on horseback at our 








back gate [Seething Lane] with my man Will 
with me, both well mounted on two grey 
horses” (D, ii., p. 355), They got to Pucke- 
ridge, but as they started late it was after dark 
when they arrived. They put up at the 
Falcon. Pepys had bought a new pair of 
boots which hurt him and the next morning 
(Oct. 10) his feet were ‘so swelled with 
yesterday’s pain”’ that he could not get his 
boots on and he had to pay the landlord of 
the Falcon four shillings for a pair of old 
shoes with which to ride on to Cambridge 
and from there to Impington, an old residence 
of the Pepys family. Though his head- 
quarters on this visit were at the Bear, at 
Cambridge, Pepys spent most of it at Bramp- 
ton or Huntingdon but started back for Lon- 
don on Oct. 15 about 9 a.m., but he, his 
brother, and his man Will lost their way. 
Apparently instead of taking the Barkway 
road they got into the Royston Road and 
reached Ware about 3 p.m. “‘ the ways being 
everywhere bad.’”’ Furthermore, his brother’s 
horse became very lame ‘‘ that he could not 
keep pace with us.’’ (D. vol. ii, p. 363.) At 
Ware Pepys fell in with a parson and they 
road together almost as far as Tibbalds 
(Theobalds) and then parted, Pepys reaching 
London that evening. 

On July 11, 1664, Mrs. Pepys decided to 
go to Brampton by coach and Samuel decided 
to go with her as far as Barnet on horseback 
(D. vol. iv, p. 179). The coach started from 
Holborn and Samuel and his man Will 
travelled by her side as far as Barnet. Pepys 
returned by another route via Kingsland, 
Hackney and Mile End. Pepys was now 
alone at his house in Seething Lane while 
his wife remained in Huntingdonshire, but 
on Aug. 5 (D. vol. iv, p. 208 he had the offer 
from the ever obliging Sir William Warren 
of. a very pretty mare, and he set off down 
the north road via Highgate and Barnet to 
meet Elizabeth on her return, halfway at 
Stevenage. His cousin, W. Joyce, accom- 
panied him this time. Three days before 
there had been a bad murder case—Walter 
Clun, a well-known actor, had been murdered 
as he was riding home late ‘‘ to his country 
house at Kentish Town ”’ (D. vol. iv, p. 208). 
A broadside upon this tragedy had set the 
town talking about it, and Pepys, always 
curious, was anxious to see the exact spot 
where Clun had died through bleeding to 
death ‘‘ and the manner of his going home 
so late after drinking with his whore.’’ The 
title of the broadside was 


An elegy upon the most execrable murder of 
Mr. Clun, one of the comedians of the Theatre 
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Royal, ‘who was robbed and most inhumanly 
killed on Tuesday night, being the 2nd of 
August, 1664, near Totnam Court, as he was 
riding to his country house at, Kentish town. 

Clun was noted for his performance of 
Iago. Pepys and Joyce got to Stevenage that 
night but the Stamford coach had in some 
way missed and a message came to Stevenage 
in the night to say that Elizabeth was ‘‘ come 
by Yorke coach to Bigglesworth and would 
be with us tomorrow morning.’’ As soon as 
they met they at once went to Welwyn and 
on to London. 

On Oct. 13, 1664 (D. vol. iv., p. 265), we see 
Pepys mounted on a very fine mare, again 
lent him by Sir William Warren, and he 
goes after lunch to the Red Lyon, in Alders- 
gate Street, where he meets two of his rela- 
tives, W. Joyce and Tom Trice, and so very 
merrily ‘‘ rode till it was darke to Welwyn,” 
where they had supper and bed. 

The following morning Pepys rose at day- 
break and reached Brampton by 3 o'clock 
(his father and mother were now living there) 
“‘my father and mother overjoyed to see me, 
my mother ready to weepe every time she 
looked upon me.’’ (D. vol. iv, p. 267.) 

This was a very short visit, for on the 15th, 
Pepys got to Stevenage on the return journey 
more weary, ‘‘ which I think proceeded from 
our galloping so much . . . but I find that a 
coney skin in my breeches preserves me per- 
fectly from galling and that eating after I 
came to mine inn without drinking do keep 
me from being stomach sicke.’’ (D. vol. iv, 
p. 268.) 

The following day being Sunday and a wet 
one, they left Stevenage and ‘‘ got to Hatfield 
in church time’’ and ‘‘ saw my simple Lord 
Salisbury ’’ (this was William Cecil, second 
Earl of Salisbury) “ sit there in his gallery.”’ 
Pepys had his mid-day meal at the Red Lyon 
at Barnet and reached home by 4 o’clock. 

Mrs. Pepys often used a public coach but 
she sometimes chose to accompany her hus- 
band riding by his side. On Sept. 17, 1661 
(D. vol, ii, p. 104), Elizabeth Pepys per- 
suaded her husband to hire a horse and a 
side-saddle for her and she accompanied him 
to Cambridge. It should be noted that Eliza- 
beth did not trust herself to ride through the 
streets of London; both of them took coach 
from Seething Lane ‘‘ to the end of the town 
towards Kingsland and there got upon my 
horse and she upon her pretty mare that I 
hired for her, and she rides very well.’’ They 
got to Ware and stayed the night very merry 
and pleasant, but on the way Elizabeth fell 
off her horse probably owing to the bad roads. 











The next morning they were both up early 
and got to Puckeridge where Elizabeth had 
another fall ‘‘ but no hurt though some dirt,” 
At last Elizabeth began to be tired, which 
made Samuel angry and he remarked, “ She 
is a very good companion as long as she ig 
well.’’ Pepys, one perceives, really travelled 
better alone. 

From Cambridge they both went on the 
19th. (D. vol. iv, p. 105) to Impington, and 
Elizabeth visited Sturbridge Fair, and then 
into Cambridge, and at the Bear they had a 
meal of Pepys’s favourite dish of herrings, 
and they then set out for Brampton and on 
the 20th to Graveley, where they were to dis- 
cuss legal affairs. 

On 23 Sept. they started back for London, 
stopping at Baldock, where there was the 
regular autumn fair and “‘ we put in and ate 
a mouthful of pork which they made us pay 
14d. for, which vexed us much.’’ Then on to 
Stevenage and Welwyn “ where we sup 
well’? To their mutual satisfaction that 
night they slept in separate beds and on the 
24th they got home over very wet roads “‘ they 
being all dirty and washy, though not deep. 
So we rode easily through, and only drinking 
at Holloway, at the sign of a woman with 
cakes in one hand and a pot of ale in the 
other” (probably the original Mother Redcap 
at Upper Holloway). 

Two years later, on Sept. 14, 1663, Eliza 
beth again elected to accompany Samuel to 
Huntingdonshire and on horseback. Again 
they took the coach to Bishopsgate in order 
to mount their horses where the town ended. 
At Buntingford, after drinking some cold 
beer while she was very hot, Elizabeth became 
sick and ill. Pepys was very much alarmed 
(D. vol. iii, p. 279), But with a little care, 
Elizabeth was soon on the road again ~and 
got to Godmanchester and to Brampton. 
Samuel transacted much business and they 
left on the 20th (D. vol. iii, p. 284), Pepys 
riding a horse which he had borrowed of 
Captain Ferrers ; 
we rode to Bigglesworth [Biggleswade] by the 
help of a couple of countrymen, that led us 
through the very long and dangerous waters 
because of the ditches on each side, though it 
began to be very dark, and there we had 4 
good breast of mutton roasted for us and 
supped and to bed. 

It was upon this journey that Elizabeth 
got so weary that at Hatfield, Pepys put her 
into a passing coach and met her again m 
London. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
(To be concluded) 
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RICHARD LELY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


N° one of the minor poets of the eighteenth 

century has been neglected more 
thoroughly than has Richard Lely. He wrote 
a considerable quantity of poetry, which, 
when published, appeared in two editions 
during his lifetime, Although he was obscure, 
his lack of fame was sought rather than en- 
dured, because he preferred the life of a 
country gentleman to that of a man-about- 
town. His friends were in great part chosen 
from the intellectual and literary group that 
flourished during the early seventeen hun- 
dreds. Because of his acquaintances, and 
because he was the grandson of Sir Peter 
Lely, court painter for Charles II, some com- 
ment on the controversial questions concern- 
ing his friends and the date of his death is 
sable. 

The poet Richard Lely belongs to the period 
before 1735 and it is by way of his poems that 
we learn of his friends. His published poetry 
all was written before 1727, and much of it 
before 1723, probably while he was studying 
at Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn. Twenty-four 
of his thirty-nine published poems appeared 
in the first edition of the ‘ Poems and Trans- 
lations on Several Occasions,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1723. Many of them are dedicated 
to his friends, and in this edition some of 
the names are given w:th no attempt to con- 
cal them.1 Thus, we find such persons as 
Ambrose Philips, Philip Frowde, Henry 
Felton, Captain Harry Rodney and the Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings set down as friends and 
acquaintances of the poet. 

To the Lady Elizabeth Hastings? Richard 
lely dedicated a poem which he wrote to 
accompany a gift of a small amber hour- 
glass’. This literary indication of close 





1While the 1723 edition of the ‘ Poems,’ 
which was published anonymously, gives some 
of these names in full, the 1727 edition gives 
only the first and last letters of the names or 
fails to mention them at all. 

2The Lady Elizabeth Hastings was the 
daughter of the 7th Earl of Huntingdon. She 
was the Aspasia of the Tatler and the close 
friend of Congreve and Steele. Steele’s now 
famous remark “To love her was a liberal 
education ” was originally a tribute to Lady 
Elizabeth. She never married, but was ex- 
tremely active in performing charitable works. 
She valued learning highly and bequeathed a 
tge amount of money to the Provost and 
scholars of Queen’s College for the support of 
og scholars. See ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’, xxv, 


3Tely, Richard, ‘Poems and Translations on 





friendship, together with their similar 
interest in Queen’s College, Oxford, renders 
it very likely that Elizabeth Hastings was at 
least more than a casual acquaintance of the 
poet. Captain Harry Rodney‘ was also his 
close friend. There is no one of whom the 
poet speaks in more affectionate terms of 
friendship. Rodney was a captain in Holt’s 
marines, which was disbanded in 1713. He 
settled down at Walton-upon-Thames and 
married Mary Newton, daughter of Sir Henry 
Newton.5 It was to the retired Rodney that 
Richard Lely addressed one of his most self- 
revealing poems. His ‘ Epistle to Captain 

y R—~y at his seat at Walton Upon 
Thames in Surrey ’ contains something more 
than the customary formal praise of the pas- 
toral life above the urban existence. Lely 
speaks of his being confined to the city with 
its noise, and of being forced to practise his 
profession, which he seems to have despised.® 
He contrasts his existence with that of his 
friend. He indicates that Captain Rodney is 
an excellent narrator of stories of British 
military prowess and ends this most revealing 
poem by hoping that ‘‘ joys unnumbered 
crown my dearest friend.’’? 

Of Richard Lely’s acquaintance with Philip 
Frowde there is less direct evidence. The 
1727 edition of the ‘ Poems’ contains a pro- 
logue to ‘ The Fall of Saguntum,’ which was 
a tragedy written by Frowde, and which has 
been described somewhat kindly as “‘ frosty.’’8 
It was produced at Lincoln’s Inn and was 
published in 1727. Lely may have been 
acquainted with Frowde through associations 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and possibly was asked to 





Several Occasions ’ (London, J. Batley, 1727), 73. 
4Henry Rodney was the son of Anthony 
Rodney and the grandson of George, youngest 
brother of Sir Edward Rodney of Stoke Rodney 
in Somerset. Refer to article in ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’, xlix, 82. 
5 Mary was the eldest daughter and co-heiress 
with her brother of Sir Henry Newton. 
6 Some lines of the poem reveal this attitude, 
“But grating discords and promiscuous cries’ 
Break all my slumbers with eternal noise... 
... How different do we pass our ebbing 
hours; 
Labor my province; and diversion yours. 
Conduit to squander tedious years away, 
And study tomes of wrangling, day by day. 
Condemned to breathe where justice shuns 
the place, ; 
And slighted nature wears a sickly face...” 
7 Lely, Richard, ‘ Poems and Translations on 
a Occasions’ (London, J. Batley, 1727), 


8 See article, Philip Frowde, ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’, xx, 
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write a prologue for the play. It is also pos- 
sible that he saw the play acted and decided 
to write a prologue of his own. However this 
may be, the published edition of the play does 
not contain Lely’s prologue, but one written 
by Lewis Theobald, whose reputation far 
overshadowed Lely’s and whose name with the 
prologue would give the play greater pres- 
tige.9 Actually, there is little choice as to 
merit between the two prologues. They are 
equally bad. However, if Lely had not had 
Frowde’s authorisation to write a prologue, 
it seems doubtful that he would have 
included it among his published verses which 
appeared in the samé year as the edition of 
the play. It seems, then, that we should list 
Frowde among Lely’s acquaintances, and that 
possibly he may have been a friend.10 

There is less certainty as to the relation- 
ship between Richard Lely and Ambrose 
Philips. Lely wrote a glowing poetic tribute 
to Philips’s tragedy, ‘ The Briton.’ The play, 
however, when produced, was completely un- 
successful, and its failure must have been 
known to Lely. This would imply on Lely’s 
ti either an acquaintance with the play 

fore it was produced, or loyalty to Philips 
after it had failed. Whichever is the case, 
Philips must have been a friend of Richard 
Lely. In an age which places emphasis upon 
criticism, it is uncommon to find lavish 
praise for a piece of work that failed utterly. 
‘The Briton’ was published in 172212 and 
Lely’s laudatory poem appeared in 1723. It 
is possible that Lely based his judgment solely 
on the play’s literary merits, and paid little 
attention to its failure when acted. This 
would still fail to explain the elaborate 
acclaim given it by Lely. It seems unlikely 
that it can be explained on grounds other than 
those of personal friendship. 





9 Lewis Theobald had a considerable reputa- 
tion as an editor of Shakespeare. As a critic, 
he invited ridicule and was the “‘ hero” of the 
Dunciad. Colley Cibber successfully rivalled 
him for the position of poet-laureate in 1730. 

10 The possibility of animosity between the 
two men also has occurred to me. Lely may 
have written his prologue, only to have had it 
rejected by Frowde. As a gesture, Lely then 
would have included it in his own volume of 
verse which was published in the same year as 
the ‘ Fall of Saguntum.’ . 3 

11 The article in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog’ 
states that ‘The Distressed Mother’ (written 
by Philips in 1712), taken from ‘ Andro- 
maque,’ had some small success. The other two 

‘The Briton,’ 1722, and ‘Humphrey, Duke of 

loucester,’ 1723), of original plot, were com- 
pletely unsuccessful. 

12 See Note 11. 








——_—_——__. 


Henry Felton, the only remaining person 
who can be identified from Lely’s ‘ Poems,’ 
was undoubtedly a close friend, for the poem 
is extremely intimate. Dr. Felton was geven- 
teen years older than Richard Lely. He was 
at Queen’s College, studying for the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity while Lely wag an 
undergraduate.45 Both men’ received their 
respective degrees in 1712. Their friendship 
must have been formed at this time, or asa 
result of family associations going back to 
Lely’s boyhood. No other explanation can 
account for the writing of a poem on such 
a subject as the love and courtship of Henry 
and this wife, Emma, whose parallel to the 
Henry and Emma of a poem by Prior, Lely 
draws. 

There is a problem in ascertaining the cor- 
rect date of the poet’s death. Burke, in his 
‘History of the Landed Gentry,’ states that 
Richard Lely died in 1736. Using almost 
identical wording, a notice in ‘ N. and Q."4 
records the death as having taken place in 
1735. Neither of the dates is correct. There 
is at Greetwell, known to have been the poet’s 
home from 1727 to 1735, no record ofthe 
death of Lely in either of these years. The 
date 1735 was undoubtedly taken from the 
tombstone of Rebecca, Richard’s wife, who 
died in this year, and which was assumed 
to be Richard’s tombstone as a result of an in- 
correct translation of the Latin inscription 
on the stone. The 1736 date given by Burke 
I take to be an error, possibly of typographi- 
cal origin. If the compiler of the ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ saw the date 1735, which had been 
corrected from Jan, 3, 1734/5, and thinking 
it uncorrected, had corrected it a second time, 
he would get the date 1736. Either this 
explanation, or the simpler one that he mit 
took a five for a six, will clear up the dis 
crepancy between the dates given by Burke 
and by ‘N. and Q.’ But the fact that they 
were taken from Rebecca’s tombstone renders 
them valueless. The ‘ History of the Landed 
Gentry’ contains a quotation of part of the 
epitaph, claiming it as Richard’s, and thus 
indicates its source of the date 1735. Mr. 
Roberts’s note obviously draws the date from 
some similar source, possibly Monson’s ‘ Lin- 
colnshire Church Notes.’15 A translation of 
the inscription, which can be found in Mor 
son’s work, will explain this error. 


13 Henry Felton was born in 1679 and died in 
1740. See article in ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog., 
wMa? Ne and Q.’, 11.8, iii, 305 

“N. an Ke 5 li, * é 

15 Monson, John, Lincolnshire Record Society 

Publications, xxxi, 153. 
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Completely tranquil, here, nearby, sleeps 
Rebecca, the tender part of Richard Lely, 

tleman, the oldest grandson of Peter Lely, 
Bai ht, painter for Charles II. She has lived, 
both completely noble and most cherished, 
where she lies dead. But, if many words, per- 
chance, are needed, abundant tears forbid more 
to be uttered. She said a last farewell to the 
human rewards, to the joys, to the complaints 
and to the sighs of this life, January 3, 1734, 
age 82. Her husband, witnessing, by no means 
untouched, dedicated the stone, devised the 
epitaph. 

This epitaph, obviously, was written by 
Richard Lely for Rebecca after her death. By 
mistranslating juxta (nearby) as ‘‘ together,”’ 
the epitaph still could not-be twisted to 
include Richard, for only one name of the 
deceased is given and only one date is men- 
tioned. The other stones at Greetwell are 
dedicated to Richard Lely’s children, Conrad 
and Anna. There is no burial record of 
Richard at Greetwell, and there are no 


further records of the family here, making it 


seem probable that the lease on the estate was 
given up by Richard at this time. His 
brother, Peter, was then living at Fiskerton, 
nearby, and was raising his family there. 
Other branches of the family were then liv- 
ing in Lincoln, and the name of Lely was well 
known in that county after 1735. Richard’s 
name, however, completely disappeared, lend- 
ing support to the theory that he died in 
1735. The register of burials at Fiskerton, 
where the family of Peter Lely was baptized, 
contains these entries: 

August 8, 1761—Mr. Peter Lely of Lincoln. 

September 15, 1762—Mr. Richard Lely of 

Hunsden in Hertfordshire. 
May 23, 1782—Mrs. Frances Lely (wife of 
Peter Lely) of Grantham. 

It would indeed be a coincidence if a person 
totally unconnected with the Lely family but 
bearing the same name should be brought 
from Hertfordshire at his death and should 

buried in an obscure country church with 
them. There are no records of another 
member of the Lely family bearing the name 
of Richard. Peter’s children, who survived, 
were named David, Styles and Anne.16 None 
of Richard’s children lived later than 1735.17 
None of Peter’s grandchildren was named 
Richard. Edward, John, and Blackwell,18 
Richard’s own brothers, did not raise families 











16 Maddison, ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ ii, 51. 
is is proved by church monuments and 
Tecords at Greetwell. 

WJohn died in 1733, and Blackwell in 1781, 
doth apparently single. Their monuments are 
in the churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Mary W. Wyfred. 











of which there are records. This is, almost 
certainly, then, Richard Lely, the brother of 
Peter. After the death of his wife in 1735, 
he undoubtedly gave up or leased the estate 
at Greetwell and moved to Hunsden, where 
he may have continued to practise law until 
his death in 1762, when he would have been 
sixty-six years old. This probability, in the 
absence of other direct evidence to support it, 
and in the absence of any evidence whatsoever 
té disprove it, seems most near the truth. 
It is evident, then, that Richard Lely 
found his friends largely in the social group 
with which he came in contact most fre- 
quently. As one would expect, many of his 
friends were associated with him at Oxford, 
or at Lincoln’s Inn. His avocation of poet 
brought him into contact with other literary 
figures of his day, generally those whose 
statures were, perhaps, not great, but who 
were interesting people. With the date 1735, 
Richard Lely as a poet ceases to exist. In 
this year, and in 1733, he wrote his wife’s and 
his daughter’s epitaphs,!9 and as far as his 
poetic career is concerned he wrote his own. 
Henry Westey Yocom. 





19 These two poems given in Monson’s volume 
(see note 15) are not attributed to Lely, but the 
Latin inscriptions indicate that he was their 
author. 

“*To Anna Lavinia Lely. 

Snatched from my ravished eyes, becalmed 

to rest, 

Here sleep the lovely fondling of my breast. 

poe eee the world, but destined not to 

stay, 

Her reason’s dawn diffused too bright a ray. 

Perfection’s bloom, See! See! She wings her 

flight, : 

A radiant angel to the realms of light. 

Heaven claims the pretty charmer, Heaven, 

she’s thine! 

This tear, no more, and patient I resign. 

SCRIPSIT 
POSUITQUE PATER 
SAXUM ” 

“To Rebecca Lely 

Gone? Gone? That thought stabs home, pale 

speechless dear. 

Death stole thee gently, though he could not 


spare. 
Midst white robed saints, all rapture! May 


we meet, 

Empyrial bliss! From whence there’s no 
retreat. 

Oh ae loved, sweet dream of fondness 
pas > 


Sighs now succeed and I have 


” 
last! LAPIDEM DEVOVIT 
EPIGRAPHEN EXCOGITAVIT 
CONJUX 
HAUD INTEGER 
SUPERSTES ” 


smiled my 
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Readers’ Queries. 


VIII-CENTURY MILITARY DICTION- 
ARIES. — In 1779 was published ‘ An 
Universal Military Dictionary...’ by Cap- 
tain George Smith, Inspector of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, etc., etc. 

On p. vii. of the Preface the following 
passage occurs: 

This work has engaged my utmost applica- 
tion for some years. Several performances on 
the same subject have sinealy appeared in 
different languages, but none in our own, 
except ‘ Watson’s Military Dictionary,’ and a 
“New Military Dictionary; or The Field of 
War,’ by a “ military Gentleman.” 

These two titles are vague. Further infor- 
mation is desired. 





J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


ERRETT’S ‘ PINAX RERUM’: 1666.— 
Copies of this book dated mMpcLxviz or 
1667 are common as compared with the rare 
first edition of 1666. I only know of five 
such: in the (a) British Museum Library, 
(6) The Natural History Museum Library, 
South Kensington, (c) The McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, (d) The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and (e) in my own library. I shall 
be glad to know if there are any other copies 
extant and—if so—where they are to be seen. 
It does not seem to have been recorded that 
in this 1666 edition, pp. 97-98 and 178-179 
are wrongly numbered 87-88 and 162-163: and 
that the last two pages (numbered 220-221) 

should be 222-223. 

Hueu 8. GuapsTone. 


E CHINESE COFFIN TREE. — In 

Blackwood for December, 1939 Mr. F. 
Kingdon Ward has an interesting article 
entitled ‘In Search of the Chinese Coffin 
Tree.’ In Canton he visited the ‘‘ City of the 
Dead ’’ and had pointed out to him a coffin 
made of special wood, faintly aromatic, 
which, the guide said, was brought a long way 
from Burma. An inn-keeper added the 
Chinese name for it, hsia-mu-shu. After 
months of travel Mr. Ward moved to the 
fronticr range between North Burma and 
Western China and found great planks of the 
tree cut for export. Then a journey of several 
miles gave him a sight of a full-grown 
specimen, a giant reaching 180-200 ft. It is 
said to be a Conifer, similar in appearance 
to the Cryptomeria japonica, of North China 
and Japan, which is hardy enough to be 





———.. 


planted in collections of Conifers. So the 
coffin-tree might also be known over here. Hag 
it been rarere. at into any arboretum in this 
country, and what is its name among the 
learned? It does not seem to be common jn 
its native habitat and perhaps the demand 
for it may lead to its extinction. I do not 
find anything about it in the ‘ Treasury of 
Botany.’ 


Curtovs. 


YESIGHT.—Many people must have read 
with interest the account in The Times 
of the excellent eyesight of Polish , airmen, 
Both in range and acuteness it is reported to 
be superior to that of our own airmen, and 
the superiority is said to be due to the clear. 
ness of the atmosphere of Poland as compared 
with our misty, atmosphere. Has this been 
noticed before, and has the like been observed 
in other nations ? I remember that the 
Arabs are credited with extraordinary acute 
ness of vision, and I have some recollection of 
having seen the eyesight of Red Indians de 
scribed as very keen. Could anyone tell me 
more about which races or nations are pre 
eminent for their good eyesight ? Perhaps 
there are books or papers on the subjeet to 
which I might be referred. 
O. N. H. 


YBELLA, MOTHER OF _ BISHOP 
HENRY PHILLPOTTS.—John Phill 
potts, proprietor of the Bell at Gloucester, 
and father of Bishop Henry Phillpotts, 
married ‘‘ Sybella.’”’ Can any reader tell me 
her maiden-name ? 
A. M. CoLeman. 


QHAKESPEARE: STANDARD EMEND 
’ ATIONS.—I should be glad to know how 
many emendations of Shakespeare’s text have 
been generally accepted—for instance, in 
editions like the Globe and the Oxford by 
W. J. Craig—so that they appear without 
any sign that they are not the reading of 
any Quarto or Folio. Thus no obelus or other 
mark indicating a correction is attached to 
the words in the account of Falstaff’s end m 
‘Henry V,’ II, iii, 9, the beginning of a 
prose speech which is variously numbe 
Falstaff, according to the Hostess, ‘ babbled 
of green fields,’’ and few would hesitate to 
regard these as Shakespeare’s words. The text 
says something quite different. 
How many more of these masterly emend 
tions are regarded as of standard value! 
They are mostly, if not entirely, due 
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eighteenth-century scholars, such as Theo- 
bald and Warburton, and to a_ lesser 
degree, Pope, who was capable of this abuse 
in ‘The Dunciad ’ :— 

There hapless Shakespeare, yet of Tibbald 


sore, 
Wish’d he had blotted for himself before. 


There may be fine emendations of a later 
date which are incorporated in our modern 
texts, but at the moment I do not recall any 
in Shakespeare, though readings that are now 
regarded as certain have been found for other 
Elizabethan dramatists. Recently scholars 
have controlled the rage for conjecture by 
what is known of actual mistakes and 
rectifications in the available texts. 


W. 4H. J. 


NDEMIC FAUNA AND FLORA OF 
THE HIMALAYA.—I wonder if this 
highly specialised subject has engaged the 
serious attention of any of your readers in 
any departments of Zoology and Botany. 
Being a pursuit altogether beyond the scope 
of any single individual to investigate 
thoroughly without the co-operation of 
specialists and the intensive study of a 
prodigious amount of literature scattered 
throughout the transactions of a number of 
scientific societies, I fear that it has hitherto 
appealed to very few. In every Order and 
Family of Animals and Plans occurring in 
the Himalaya there are to be found a con- 
siderable number of endemic species and sub- 
species or geographical varieties which are 
found in no other part of the earth, and 
which ,are accordingly absolutely endemic to 
the region under consideration. A very large 
proportion of these endemic forms are found 
among the Mammalia, and possibly also 
among the Reptilia, their sedentary habits 
being undoubtedly the principal reason of 
this, in comparison with the Birds and 
Insects whose powers of locomotion are much 
greater—notwithstanding which, however, 
both of the latter groups possess many species 
and Jocal forms not found elsewhere. 

Although the sub-tropical Indo-Malay sub- 
Tegion contains a very great number of these 
endemic forms, probably the temperate 
climatal belts embracing the Himalo-Chinese 
and Himalo-Kashmirian sub-regions actually 
contain the greatest number both numerically 
and relatively, which is no doubt to be ex- 
plained by their greater isolation. Some of 
the most important endemic species and sub- 
. Species occurring in the Himalaya among the 
Mammals (discarding their scientific names) 





may be enumerated as _ follows: the 
Himalayan Langur Ape; two species of 
Monkey ; the Panda; Cat Bear; Snow Bear; 
Snow Lynx; Yak; Takin; various species of 
Sheep, Goats, Antelopes and Deer; Flying 
Squirrels; Marmots, Picas and Alpine Hares, 
while the Birds include the Imperial Eagle, 
Himalayan Griffon Vulture, Asiatic Eagle 
Owl, besides numerous species of Pheasant 
which are so characteristic a feature of the 
Himalo-Chinese sub-region. Among the 
Lepidoptera there are several endemic species 
of Swallowtail Butterflies and Silk Moths. 
The Flora also includes a great many endemic 
species, including Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Blue Poppies, and a multitude of others too 
numerous to mention here. I would greatly 
appreciate the loan of lists of endemic species 
in the region under consideration by 
specialists. 
Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


A TH-DRAWER.’’—This is an old term 

for dentist which goes back, I believe, 
to Middle English. In the eighteenth century 
it might (vide Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon ’) 
denote a woman. Is it the case that the call- 
ing was passed on by apprenticeship from one 
tooth-drawer to another ? Was it commonly 
a person’s only trade ? Or combined with 
that of barber among men, and some other 
avocation among women ? Are there any re- 
cords to show whether women tooth-drawers 
were numerous ? 


A. E. N. 


X VIII-CENTURY GOVERNMENT HOLI- 
DAYS.—We were told as children that 
at the time of the Reformation many saints’ 
days were abolished because they were kept 
as holidays, and, being so numerous, made too 
many days in the year workless. In the 
eighteenth century, however, there seem to 
have been a great number of secular holi- 
days kept in Government departments—royal 
birthdays, proclamations and the like—which 
interfered with the routine of work. Could 
anyone tell me what were these holidays in the 
middle years of that century? a - N. 


Xyvul -CENTURY DOCTORS AND 
REMEDIES.—1. What was “the duke 
of Portland’s medicine ’* which Fielding took 
for nearly a year shortly before going on his 
voyage to Lisbon ? 

2. What is known of the Mr. Ward who 
was Fielding’s doctor during his last months 
in England ? I do not find him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ 
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5. We all know something of the great 
achievements of Sydenham. Fielding (‘ Voy- 
age to Lisbon’) states that he supposed that 
there existed in nature ‘‘a real panacea ”’ 
(identified by Berkeley with tar-water). Could 
anyone tell me by what arguments Sydenham 
supported this theory ? 

A. E. N. 


AMES OF SHIPS TAKEN FROM 
WRITERS OR ARTISTS.—Could any- 
one tell me of instances of ships (whether 
English or foreign) named after great writers, 
artists or musicians ? Has a ship ever been 
called the William Shakespeare or the Rafael 

or the Ludwig van Beethoven ? 

i. Y. Bh. 


LD YARNS: INDIAN KING AND 
LOCK.—Could anyone tell me who was 
the Indian king (Qy. of the East or the West 
Indies) who was presented by the captain of 
a European vessel with a lock and key, which 
enchanted him so much that, neglecting all his 
state affairs, he spent.a whole month in doing 
nothing but lock and unlock the door to which 
the lock had been fitted ? 
R. E. F. 


HRISTIAN NAMES: SIMONNE: HEN- 
RIETTA. — 1. The name Simonne is 
rather a favourite with French novelists—the 
feminine of Simon. Does any feminine form 
of Simon occur in English records or 
literature *? 

2. Am I right in thinking that Charles I’s 
queen, Henrietta Maria, was the first woman 
to bear the name Henrietta and that it was 
coined for her from the name of her father 
Henri IV ? I should be glad to know how 
early the feminine ending -ette or -etta came 
into use. 


N. 


ROVERBS: ORIGIN WANTED. — Could 
anyone quote the first occurrence of the 
following proverbs: 

1, “ Never offer your hen for sale on a rainy 
day.” I should also be glad to know the sense 
of this. 

2. “Children and fools should never see 
work half done.” 

C..B. 


ONG WANTED.—“ What an Afternoon! ” 
This song was sung by Charles Collette at 
the Globe Theatre in 1875-8, in a farce entitled 
* Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata ’— name of a 
patent medicine. The music is of no import- 
ance, but what are the words? 

Collette sang the song, accompanying himself 
on the banjo. No one else in the farce was of 
any account, 

NeEvx. 





$s, 


___ Replies. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 
(clxxix. 261, 322.) 


]F this legend originated in the neighbour 

hood of the Cape so late as the sixteenth 
century, it seems to have travelled a long wa 
since then, and to have been fitted with ap 
induction in the meantime. A fishermen’s 
story recounted in the Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, vol. xiv., pp. 475-8, localises such 
a phantom ship in the English Channel, not 
far from the coast of Normandy. In her fint 
phase she was an armed brig of 200 tons 
burthen, manned by pirates and skippered by 
a wicked Captain Black or Black Captain — 
le Capitaine Noir—who enjoyed the friendly 
protection of the devil. One of the crew of 
a French warship sent out to capture her 
chanced during the engagement to toss on her 
deck a magic stone which he had picked up 
ashore, and the pirate ship immediately went 
down with all hands. On her reappearance 
a few minutes later the captain announced 
from the poop that he had just been sum 
moned into the presence of the Almighty, and 
condemned to sail the seas of the world till 
Doomsday ; but he swore that he would never 
fail to bring disaster on all who fell in with 
his vessel. In her ghostly state she could bk 
recognised by her habit of rising unexpectedly 
out of the sea, and by the infernal glare of her 
lights, which were as red as blood and shone 
to an unnatural distance. As soon as a courte 
was altered to avoid her she sank again. In 
the end the ‘‘ Wandering Ship ’’ and demonic 
captain were exorcised by a priest, and # 
are no longer seen. In consequence of the 
prisoner’s refractory behaviour the remainder 
of his sentence was remitted, 

W. W. Gut. 


METCALF (clxxix. 317, 374).—The origin 

of this name appears to be unascertained. 
Professor Weekley in his ‘Surnames’ is 
inclined to accept “‘ calf’ as it stands, while 
approving Bardsley’s ‘‘ mead” for the first 
syllable. A work of which I know only the 
title from an old second-hand catalogue might 
possibly help the enquirer: ‘ Records of the 
family of Metcalfe of Nappa in Wensleydale, 
compiled by W. C. and G. Metcalfe; fifty 
copies printed for private circulation in 

W. W. Gut 


‘* DEDLOCK ” (clxxix. 296).—Pellock, 
luck, pallack, etc., is a Scottish 
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men’s name for the porpoise which dates from 
at least so far back as the fourteenth century. 
According to authorities, its derivation is 
obscure. The Gaelic péilig is merely an 
adaptation. On the South coast, of Brittany 
Ihave heard beluga for a porpoise. Whether 
this has any connection with ‘‘ pellock ’’ or 
not, it looks more Portuguese than Breton. 


W. W. Girt. 


REAKING-UP SCHOOL (clxxix. 223, 
302).—Of the barring-out custom, twelve 
brief descriptions in the form of quotations 
are given in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
under that head. All pertain to the northern 
counties of England, the references in 
‘N. and Q.’ having been overlooked. The 
time of year ranges from September in Cum- 
berland to the last day of April in the North 
Riding. The object was invariably to extort 
some favours from the master. 


W. W. Git. 


WAR WORDS: “JERRY” = (clxxix. 

295).—This pet shortening of “‘“German’’ 
superseded ‘‘ Fritz’’ in the B.E.F. in the 
course of 1916. ‘‘ Boche’’ was, of course, 
borrowed from French. It was the usual 
term among the French people, but, so far as 
oe could judge, it reached the Expeditionary 
Force through English newspapers, or pos- 
sibly through liaison officers, since it was not 
a favourite name with the uncommissioned 


ranks. 
W. W. Git. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND (clxxix. 167, 201).—271. Sir 
Joun Henry Petty, Bart. His maternal 
grandfather, John Blake, should have been 
described as a Captain in the East India 
Company’s Service, 

340. Samue, Stevarr Giapstone. He was 
the second son of Thos. Steuart Gladstone by 
Elizabeth Field, daughter of Samuel Clark 
of Dumfries. For many years he was senior 
partner in the firm of Ogilvy, Gillanders and 
Co. He was buried in Keir Kirkyard, 
Dumfries. (I am indebted for these addi- 
tional facts to Mr. Hucu S. Grapstone, of 
Capenoch, son of the Director). 


W. Marston Acres. 


(HRISTIAN NAMES (clxxix, 351).—With 

regard to the baptismal name of Percy, 
this occurs much earlier than in 1792, but 
chiefly or entirely in families related to, or 
descended from, the Percies of Northumber- 





land (who were ‘‘ of Sussex ”’ long before they 
acquired their northern properties). 

Sir William Wyndham, who married Lady 
Catharine Seymour in 1708, had a son Percy, 
who became Earl of Thomond. Charles 
(Wyndham) Earl of Egremont had a son 
baptized Percy Charles in 1757. At the age 
of six he had a grant (in my possession) of 
‘Secretary of Barbadoes in America,” and 
he is described by George III as “ trusty and 
well-beloved,’’ and is given “‘all the rights, 
profits, fees, advantages and emoluments ”’ 
for life. He was uncle. to my great- 
grandfather and died in this house in 1833. 
As far as I can discover he never quitted 
England, but his executors were dealing with 
the ‘‘emoluments ’’ from this office. 

Sir William Burrell, 1st Bart., had a son 
Percy, a Captain in the 6th Regiment of 
Dragoons, died 1807. The Burrells and 
Shelleys were seated in Sussex, and George 
Wyndham, 3rd Earl of Egremont, proud of 
his Percy ancestry, held sway at ‘‘ Princely 
Petworth.’”’ Is it not likely that the poet 
Shelley derived his name from some agsocia- 
tion with Egremont, patron of fine art, 
successful stock-breeder and brother of the 
infant Secretary of Barbadoes ? 

P. D. Munpy. 

Caldrees Manor, Ickleton, 


Minnie: An old lady of my acquaintance, 
now dead, whose baptismal names were Mary 
Elizabeth, was always addressed by her father 
as ‘‘ Minnie’’: she was born about 1848, 


J. B. WuHItTmore. 


AN ENGLISH VICAR IN VIRGINIA 

(clxxix. 336).—P. D. M. may find the 
information he requires in G. Fothergill’s 
‘List of Emigrant Ministers to America,’ 
W. B. Sprague’s ‘ Annals of the American 
Pulpit,’ or ‘Calendars of State Papers,’ 
volumes relating to America and the West 
Indies. 

J. B. WxHiTMmore. 


E EAGLE RENEWING HIS YOUTH 
(clxxix, 337).—Cassiodorus tells the old 
story of the renewal of the eagle’s youth in 
illustration of Psalm ciii. 5, ‘‘ Thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.”” And Spenser in 
his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ i. .11, 31, has: 
She saw where he upstarted brave 
Out of the well... 
As eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 
Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 
And decks himself with fethers youthly gay. 


The ‘ Physiologus’ states that when the 











, 
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eagle has grown old and its eyes have become 
dim and darkened, it flies upward towards the 
sun until it has scorched its wings and 
purged away the film from its eyes; then it 
descends to the earth and plunges three times 
into a spring of pure water. Thus it recovers 
its sight and renews its youth. The eagle re- 
newing its youth by plunging into a foun- 
tain is the symbol of regeneration by baptism, 
and is therefore sometimes sculptured on 
fonts and baptisteries. The fable of the re- 
juvenation of the eagle grew naturally enough 
out of the fact of the renewal of its plumage 
after moulting; but the Apostolic Fathers 
were not satisfied with this simple explana- 
tion of the words of the Psalmist, and trans- 
formed an ordinary phenomenon into a super- 
natural and miraculous event, which would 
be more effective for exegetical purposes. 

A German poet, Wachsmut von Mihl- 
hausen, declares that he will renew himself 
like the eagle and mount up joyously into the 
wether, ‘if thou, O lady, wilt console me in 
my sadness and my longing.’’ 

See that excellent book, ‘ Animal Symbol- 
ism in Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ by E. P. 
Evans (1896). 

A. R. Baytey. 


In ‘Faerie Queene,’ i. 11, 34, Spenser 
writes of the eagle ‘‘ fresh out of the ocean 
wave,’’ decked now with the gay feathers of 
youth, and Upton’s note runs: “the inter- 
preters tell us that every ten years the eagle 
soars into the fiery region, from thence 

lunges himself into the sea, where, molting 
his old feathers, he acquires new.’’ Who the 
interpreters may be I do not know, but the 
comparison of Psalm ciii. 5, ‘‘ thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s,’’ suggests a Semitic 


source for the story; which some Biblical com-’ 


mentator has surely discovered. 
HIBERNICUS. 


Eagle folk-lore is very faithfully dealt with 
by the Rev. Charles Swainson in his ‘ Pro- 
vincial Names and Folk Lore of British 
Birds,’ 1885, pp. 1353/6. 

Hucu 8. GLapsTone. 


‘“TEEP YOUR PECKER UP” (clxxix. 
279).—The ‘English Dialect Diction- 

ary’ (Joseph Wright) gives: 

Pecker, sb. Yks., War., Brks., Wil., Som. 

1. A bird’s bill. War., Som. ‘ 

2. The human nose. Wil. 

8. Phr. (1) down in the pecker, in bad spirits; 
(2) to get the pore up, to be in a temper. 
Brks.1, W. Yks.2. 

A. R. Baytey. 





eee 


IGARETTES : VIRGINIAN (clxxix 
549).—In a paper on ‘The Cigarette 
Habit’ some years ago (British Journal ¢ 
Inebriety, 1932, xxx. 1-27), I pointed out that 
Laurence ‘Oliphant: (1829-88) appeared to be 
one of the earliest prominent members of soci. 
ety in this country to adopt the habit, which 
at first met with considerable opposition and 
ridicule. In England, where the cigarette 
was at first confined to foreigners or to thos 
who, like Oliphant, had lived abroad, it was 
not until the ’eighties that the cigarette habit 
became firmly established in society, when 
the Egyptian campaign led to the introduc. 
tion of Egyptian cigarettes. 


J. D. ROLiEsTon, F.s.4. 


OLK-LORE OF HOLLY (clxxix, 352), — 
According to Lean (Collectanea, vol, ii, 
pt. ii., p. 350): 

The ier of the holly-leaf serve to indi- 
cate the maiden’s future in marriage: (the 
time) this year—next year—some time—never; 
(the dress) silk—satin—cotton—rags; (the con- 
veyance) coach—carriage—wheelbarrow—car; 
(the husband’s calling) tinker—tailor—soldier— 
sailor; (his status) ‘rich man—poor man— 
beggar man—thief. 

J. D. Roueston, F.s.. 


‘“DONTIUS PILATE’S BODY-GUARD” 
(clxxix. 352).—I quote from the ever 
ready Dr. Brewer (‘ Phrase and Fable’): 

The Ist Houle Regimant [now called the Royal 
Scots]. When called Le Regiment de Doug 
and in the French service, they had a dispute 
with the Picardy regiment about the antiquity 
of their respective corps. The Pica 
officers declared they were on duty on the night 
of the Crucifixion, when the colonel of the Ist 
Foot replied, “If we had been on guard, we 
should not have slept at our posts.” 

James Grant, in vol. i. of ‘ British Battles 
on Land and Sea,’ p. 83, writing of the Scot- 
tish leaders who were helping the French in 
one special expedition—about the time of the 
siege of Orleans—states : 

This expedition brings us to the earliest 
authentic record of an important feature iD 
British history; the influence of the Scots in 
France; and in the War Office ‘ Records of the 
First Regiment of Foot.’ 

Herpert SouTHam. 


Surely the Royal Scots, the senior regiment 
of the line in the British Army. They have, 
I believe, an authentic continuous history 4 
a formed military body antedating the form 
ation of a standing army at the Restoration 
by many years. I hesitate to. quote theit 
origin from memory, but your inquirer W! 
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doubtless find details in Fortescue’s ‘ History 
British Army.’ 
— J. B. WHITMORE. 


BALING WITH A HEAD (clxxix. 337).— 
Is there perhaps any confusion with the 
old use, which I remember, of “‘head’’ for 
ge stamp ? 
— HIBERNICUS. 


“TRS, QUIET, DIET, AND MERRY- 
MAN ” (clxxix. 337).—One of Skelton’s 
contemporaries noted on a fly-leaf: 
Master Skelton’s docters of Cownsell 
Docter Rest and docter quyett 
Docter myrthe and docter dyett. 
An almanac of 1620 gives the Latin: 
Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant— 
Haec tria mens laeta [sic], requies, 
moderata dieta, 
from Schola Salernitane. Gabriel Harvey 
substituted labor et for requies: The earliest 
example of the exact wording given in the 
query seems to date 1589. See McKerrow’s 
"Nashe,’ iv. 337. King, 148, gives the 
German : 
Arbeit, Massfgkeit, und Ruh 
Schlagt dem Artzt die Thiire zu. 
Labour, temperance, and Repose 
Slam the door in the doctor’s nose. 


HIBERNICUS. 


There is in the British Museum (Cat. 
F.204) a pack of fifty-two playing-cards upon 
each of which is a proverbial saying and an 
engraved design illustrating it. On the king 
of diamonds card three doctors are shown 
seated at a table, and below ‘‘ If you’l avoid 
old Charon the fferry man, consult Dr. Dyett, 
Dr. Qujett and Dr, Merryman.”” The date 
of the pack is the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century; it is described in William 
Hughes Willshire, ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Playing and Other Cards in the British 
Museum,’ p. 287, and the card mentioned is 
illustrated in Lady Charlotte Schreiber, 
‘Playing Cards of Various Ages and Coun- 
tries,’ vol. i., plate 91. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


TRAINED CORMORANTS (clxxix. 295).— 

The use of cormorants for fishing was 
known in England before the time of 
Charles IT. 
we read ‘‘ That the osprey was certainly kept 
by James I with cormorants and tame otters 
on the Thames at Westminster in 1618 for 
fishing purposes, has been shown by Mr. 


Harting.’’ In a note on Ovid, ‘ Metam.’ ix., 





In ‘N. and Q.’ 12 §. vi. 40,’ 





Sandys refers to the practice with no mention 
of locality. Cf. Dryden, ‘ Marriage-A-La- 
Mode,’ i. 1, ‘‘ And, commonly, your gullets 
are sew’d up, like cormorants.” 


HIBERNICUS. 
HINA BRICK TEA (clxxix. 336). — The 


source of the China tea-plant is given as 
follows in Fortune’s ‘ Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries of China’: 


The hill of Sung-lo or Sung-lo-shan is situated, 
in the province of Kiang-nan and district of 
Hieu-ning, a town in lat, 29° 56° N., long. 118° 
15° E. _It is famous in China as being the 
place where the green-tea shrub was first dis- 
covered, and where green tea was first manu- 
factured. In a book called the ‘ Hieu-ning-hien- 
chy’ published a.p. 1693, and quoted by Mr. 
Ball there is the following notice of this 
place :— 

“The hill or mountain where tea is pro- 
duced is Sung-lo mountain. A bonze of the 
sect Fo taught a Kiang-nan man, named Ko-Ty, 
the art of making tea, and thus it was called 
Sung-lo tea. The tea got speedily into. great 
repute, so that the bonze became rich and 
abandoned the profession of priest. The man 
is Go. only the name remains. Ye men 
of learning and travellers who seek Sung-lo tea 
may now search in vain, that which is sold in 
the markets is a mere counterfeit.” 


J. F. M. 
YING-CHAIRS (clxxix. 316).—From the 


context it looks as though these were some 
kind of swing. Swings were a feature of fairs 
as early as the seventeenth century at least. 
I cannot explain the reference in ‘ Jonathan 
Wild,’ but it looks as though it were to some 
kind of lottery-ticket. 
E. G. W. 


[J NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 
(clxxviii. 78, 387, 429; clxxix. 52, 214, 

267, 284).—A recent newspaper announced the 

betrothal of Miss Eva Dardanella Hood. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(THE SIZE OF THEATRES (clxxix. 336). 

—Can there be any fixed rule for “‘ best ”” 
theatre size? Is it not a question of shape 
rather than size? Building dimensions rest 
upon (1) Extent of proposed site. (2) Num- 
ber of seats required. (3) Capital available. 
The shape governs the all-important detail of 
acoustics, ultimately a ¢ritical matter for com- 
fort and satisfaction of the audience. An 
ordinary rectangle may be successful, as in the 
case of the old Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool ; 
while the shell-shape of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Memorial Theatre (burnt down in 1926) 
was perfect for sound. That building held 
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750 seats. The new Memorial Theatre, seat- 
ing about 1,200, appears wider than it is long, 
and is extremely disappointing for sound. 

The following books should be consulted : 

Sachs (E. O.), ‘Modern Overa Houses and 
Theatres’: Examples of Playhouses in Europe. 
. .. Planning, Constructing, Stage Machinery, 
Fires, Legislation. etc. Batsford. 1896-97. 3 
vols., folio, with over 400 plates and cuts. 

Birkmire (W. H.), ‘ Planning and Construc- 
tion of American Theatres.’ Chapman and 
Hall, 1896. 8vo. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


OOKS ON ERRORS AND PARADOXES 
(clxxix. 351).—Dr. Walter Charlton 
(correctly, Charleton), 1619-1707, Royal 
Physician to King Charles I and II, was 
the author of several books and pamphlets; 
but not of the ‘‘ Paradoxes...’ of which he 


was -translator. The actual author was 
Johannes Baptista van Helmont. Its title 
ran: 


A ternary of paradoxes: The magnetick cure 
of wounds; Nativity of tartar in wine; Image 
of God in man. Written originally by J. B. 
van Helmont. Translated, illustrated, and 
ampliated by Walter Charleton, Doctor in 
Physick and Physician to the late King... 
London: Printed by James Flesher for William 
Lane... 1650. 40. 

The title of the second issue stated: 
“Second impression, more reformed, and 
enlarged with some marginal additions.’’ A 
copy of the first issue is at the British 
Museum. 


Wo. Jaccarp. 


HARLOTTE AND JANE WILLYAMS 
(clxxix. 352).—Other works from the pen 
of Jane Willyams were these: ‘ Chillon: Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth century ...’, Hatch- 
ard, 1851; 2 vols., crown 80. ‘ History o 
the Waldensian Church: Piedmont... ’, 
Nisbet, 1855’? crown 80. These have long 
been out of print, but are to be seen doubt- 
less at the British Museum. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


** AN OLD-FASHIONED LOOK ”’ (clxxix. 

295, 341).—In 1910-1913 I came across 
this expression in a novel the name of which 
I cannot remember. One of the characters, in 
describing an annual dance given by the pro- 
prietor of a cheap typewriting and shorthand 
school, says: ‘‘ Everything was very nicely 
done, but I must admit that the attendants 
looked real old-fashioned at you, if you asked 
for a second glass of lemonade.” : 


A. M. CoLeman. 





The Library, __ 


A New Testament Word-Book: A Glossary, 
By Eric Partridge. (Routledge, 7s. 6d,). 
(HE author, who was asked, he says, to make 
this Glossary, has done some very useful 





work in commenting on many words that 


seem odd or obsolete to-day, or are otherwige 
of special interest. He gives the text con- 
cerned in the A.V., adding the Greek, the 
Latin of the Vulgate, and often a good French 
version, with such explanation as seems need- 
ful. Shakespeare or some other writer of the 
past is used to illustrate a sense now rar. 
He warns us in the Preface that 

the treatment of the selected words and phrases 
is not theological (I am no theologian) but 
lexicographical—etymological and literary. 

This time we are glad to see a list of 
‘“‘ Abbreviations’’ at the beginning, which 
includes authorities such as Aldis Wright, 
Souter, and the ‘O.E.D.,’ sources which he 
has used very freely. Indeed, his own contri- 
bution seems to be chiefly etymological. We 
note again that he would have profited by 
some help from the learned. His Greek Tes 
tament is of 1881, and the recension of West- 
cott and Hort would have been preferable. 
These two scholars include that verse of the 
‘‘ Three Witnesses’ from the First Epistle 
of St. John, which, he says, is not in the 
Greek Testament. It is, indeed, of dubious 
authority, so far as MSS. go, and long since 
secured the attention of two of our most 
famous classical scholars, as well as the deri- 
sion of Gibbon. 

Mr. Partridge’s classical words need te 
vision. Several times we find a Greek z 
instead of a z, even where the Vulgate or the 
English word supplies a hint that z is right. 
We are a little surprised to conclude that 
there is no publishers’ reviser to check 8 
simple a detail, though he might not know 
enough to pause at ypadeds for a “ fuller.” 
He might have queried jpos for épws, mer 
tioned in comment om that glorious chapter 
of Corinthians where the A.V. has ‘‘charity” 
and the R.V. “love.” ‘‘ Love,’ the verb, 
might have had a heading as well. ‘ N. &Q’ 
some years since investigated the Quia muk 
tum amavit of Luke vii. 47, which is unknown 
to English authorities on the Vulgate, yet & 
familiar English quotation. It is Kipling’s 
department of ‘‘Q.M.A.”’ in the story of St, 
Peter and candidates for Heaven. The list of 
words given is ample, and that is well, sine 
the general standard of English knowledge i 
lower than it was, and the Bible has 
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back- from general reading, while Mr. Shaw 
proclaims himself the far-flung bishop for his 
sort of believer. Sometimes the classical 
scholar could add a word or two to the point. 
“What” for ‘ why’ is probably due to the 
Latin quid,.used in both senses. Ovid's 
complaint of his exile, 

Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli. 
explains “ barbarian’ well. ‘‘ Conscience,”’ 
as Mr. Partridge notes, is the Latin consci- 
entia, but it can be taken back to the corre- 
sponding verb in Horace’s 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

The first three words were quoted to Jeanie 
Deans, when she had become the wife of a 
man inclined to a little Latin and the plea- 
sure of explaining it. In this article on 
‘Conscience’ presumably one quotation has 
dropped out, as three passages are spoken of 
| we can find two only. ‘‘ Contrariwise,’’ 
generally obsolete, is oddly preserved as a fav- 
ourite word of Tweedledee’in the first of the 
Alice books. ‘‘ Beware of dogs,’’? A.V. in 
Philippians iii. 2, is obscure as it stands. 
“ According to the flesh,’’ 2 Cor. i. 17, means 
“as worldly men do.’’ To ‘‘ bid a man God 
speed.” is to greet him in the passage cited. 

Greek yaipew does not mean “ fare- 
well” here, as the Latin ave shows. ‘‘Redeem- 
ing the time,’’ twice used by St. Paul, cer- 
tainly needed a gloss. Time is so valuable 
that it has, as it were, to be bought up. Wey- 
mouth, whom we regard as the best of the 
modernisers of the New Testament, gives two 
good renderings. ‘‘ Strait’? might have had 
“ straitly ’’ and ‘‘ straitest ’’ added to it, the 
latter appearing under ‘ Religion’ on p. 150. 
It is commonly confused with ‘ straight.’’ 
“Children of light’ with ‘‘ children of this 
world” is a good specimen of full and careful 
comment. 

Mr. Partridge remarks that ‘‘ the true life 
of Christ has yet to be written.” We have 
read many, from Neander to R. J. Campbell, 
but who shall fill in those many details miss- 
a in the Gospels and satisfy the world ? 
Who shall combine and restrain the claims of 
gnosis and agape and avoid the pitfalls of 
sentimentalism ? The New Testament, said 
Johnson, is ‘‘ the most difficult book in the 
world, for which the study of a life is 
Tequired,”’ 

The Poems of Alice Meynell. Complete Edi- 
tion. (Oxford University Press. 4s. net). 


THIS volume of the work in verse of Alice 
Meynell includes five poems now printed 
from an early manuscript for the first time, 


| and four which appeared in periodicals but 


remained uncollected. A note to the former 
tells us that there are yet some poems in the 
manuscript (“a body of juvenilia to which, 
for freshness of poetic power, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a parallel in English litera- 
ture”) which have not been given to the 
public, 

Alice Meynell’s verse has long been placed 
above the range of the criticism that assesses 
and may reject. Is not this book one of the 
series of Oxford editions of Standard 
Authors ? Some notes supplied at the end 
quote here and there contemporary appreci- 
ation. These are interesting partly because 
the emphasis of their praise seems to fall dif- 
ferently from ours, though ours would not 
rate her less high. She is not absolutely free 
from the Victorian sentimentality which 
appears more strongly in Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry, and it is that which her Victorian 
admirers seem to have unearthed and relished. 
But the combination of an intellect of unusual 
penetrative power with considerable though 
severely restrained power of passion reduced 
sentimentality in her work as a whole to the 
merest ‘trace, while from her greater poems 
it is wholly eliminated. Her themes are 
chiefly the relations between lover and beloved 
—whether these are man and woman, mother 
and child, or, more profoundly and charac- 
teristically, God and the soul. What she has 
to say is said with the help of delicate 
imagery from day and night and the chang- 
ing face of nature, in perfect phrasing for 
the most part, to a rhythm apt to be grave 
and rather slow but never sinking into tedi- 
ousness. Spontaneity in her is not 80 
instantly felt as one feels it in Christina 
Rossetti; yet the better one knows her the 
more clearly one divines it. The famous 
sonnet ‘ Renouncement’ is perhaps the most 
rapid and, so to say, immediate thing she 
ever wrote. 


A coop member of the Oxford Book- 
shelf series is Amelia, the Tale of a 
Plain Friend, by Mrs. Jacobine Menzies- 
Wilson and Mrs. Helen Lloyd (1937: 
5s. net), the said Amelia being Amelia Opie. 
This is a pleasantly written biography of 
a pleasant subject. Amelia Opie’s contacts 
with the world—in virtue of her own super- 
abundant vitality, her gifts and her good- 
heartedness—brought her from a relatively 
inconspicuous beginning in a provincial city 
more or less into the centre of things in 
London. Her books; her marriage with 
Opie; her connection with the Gurneys; her 
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_Various acquaintance with prominent people ; 

the continual tension in her life brought about 
by her natural love of society (in which she 
was a great success) and her response to 
Quaker influences, influences surrendered to 
in the end—all this, and there is a good deal 
besides, make up a life interesting both in 
itself and as a standpoint for viewing several 
aspects of the contemporary world. The 
authors narrate it in a lively way approxi- 
mating (according to modern fashion) to the 
method of the novelist. 


BooKSsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


WE have seldom received from Mr. Ber- 
NARD QUARITCH a more interesting catalogue 
than his No, 582. Each of its six divisions 
(Americana; Autographs; Classics; English 
Literature and History (before 1700); Illus- 
trated XVI-century Books and Manuscripts) 
contains several works of the first importance 
besides a number of comparatively minor 
pieces which in many a library could be 
accounted major. The principal items of the 
whole collection must, we suppose, be held to 
be the Shakespeare Second Folio (1632: 
£600) and the quarto of ‘1 Henry IV ’ (1613: 
£750). The quarto is an addition to the ten 
recorded copies; its condition is as good as 
that of any recorded and better than many. 


The folio is one of four with its special: 


marks. Other books under ‘ English Litera- 
ture’ which, among several others, we found 
specially attractive, are a third edition of 
“Arden of Feversham’ (1633: £100); 
Anthony Stafford’s ‘ Stafford’s Niobe: Or His 
Age of Teares’ in the first edition (1611: 
£9 9s.); Richard Rolle’s ‘ Speculum spiritu- 
alium ’ in the edition brought out by William 
Bretton in 1510 (£15); ‘The Whole Workes 
of George Gascoigne Esquire in the ‘‘ best edi- 
tion ’’ of 1587 (£135) and Wynkyn de Worde’s 
St. Alban’s Chronicle in the third edition 
(1515: £55). The Autographs number forty- 
six; they include several good signed docu- 
ments, and a few outstanding letters, thus: 
a letter of Katherine of Aragon to Charles V 
—three full folio pages—written from Buck- 
den on the subject of the divorce (1534: 
£550); the letter which Rochester on his 
death-bed wrote to Bishop Burnet confessing 
and disavowing the wickedness of his life, 
which has been more than once inaccurately 
printed and has aroused much controversy 
(1680: £200); and three autograph manu- 
script poems by Charles Lamb from an 





‘“ extract book ’’ which he compiled for Bm 
Isola (£70). From the ‘ Americana,’ 
run to seventy-six items, we take the 9) 
(a complete set) of the Jesuit ‘ Vang 
Tlustres De La Compafiia De Jesus,’ 4 
exceeding rare book but one of the 
sources for information concerning the §% 
ety (1643-1736: £300); De Bry’s Colleg 
of Voyages, nearly all first editions and 
earliest issues, noted as ‘‘ the most comfy 
set of the Grands et Petits Voyages in Ij 
which has occurred for sale for many yea 
(1590-1634: £600); and the first English 
tion of Linschoten (1598: £150). Har 
ton’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ in the first edit 
is catalogued under ‘Illustrated Booke” 
reason of its decoration constituting 
special landmark of the history of engray, 
in England (1591: £70). Of some 
Manuscripts we will mention two or th 
the oldest. Here are a ‘ Beatus Bernardui 
precepto et dispensacione’ (XII cen 
£15), a late XIII-century Italo-French 
on vellum (illuminated) of the Decretals 
Pope Gregory IX with the commentary 
Bernard (£35); a late XIV-century MS; 
these Decretals containing a miniature sij 
by the artist Niccolo da Bologna (£450) 1 
a mid-XIII-century French MS. of E 
Uguccione Pisanus of Ferrara’s ‘ Verbor 
Derivationes’’ (£20). The Aldine M 
(1501: £160) and the Aldine Horace of 
same year (£20) are among the books n 
‘Classics’ that it would seem reasonable 
covet. . a 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘a 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. TP ced are requested alway 
give their names and addresses, for the it 
mation of the Editor, and not necessaril 
publication, ; 
Wuen sending a letter to be fo 
another contributor, correspondents 
uested to put in the top left-hand co 
the envelope the number of the 
‘N, & Q. to which the letter refers, 
WHEN answering a (ad , or referring ‘ 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to _ wi 
eee after the exact 1h 
the numbers of the series volume 
at which the contribution in question is t 
found. a 
Tae Manacer will be pleased to for 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q,’ to; 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. i: 
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